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Foreword 



As this booklet shows, states are creatively involved in a 
variety of school improvement activities, all designed to 
improve the quality of public elementary ^secondary 
education in this country. 

The information in this booklet draws upon a Rand 
Corporation report (McLaughlin, 1982) summarizing a survey 
conducted in the fall of 1981 of about two-thirds of the 
states. ECS updated the results and expanded the effort to . 
include all 50 states. The E6S survey was conducted in May 
and June of 1982. Our interest was to gather as much 
' information as could be gathered in a short time period about 
• state efforts to improve the quality of the nation's schools. 
. We believe we have Uncovered many exciting, new and 
promising strategies, and we believe the results speak highly 
of the substantive state involvement in t|ie nationwide efforts 
to improve schools. % 

While the results presented in this booklet are wide ranging, 
we know we were not able to identify all state activities 
related to education improvement. We apologize in advance 
for major dhii§sions. ECS intends to continue tracking these 
state activities; futurffupdates of this booklet will identify 
practices overlooked in this effort as well as new programs 
that will be initiated. . * ' 



Allan Odden 
Van Dougherty* 



\ August 1982 
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State Programs of School Improvement: 
An Overview 

V 

Improving education with constant or declining real resources is 
likely to be one of the major educational challenges of the 1980s. 
While this challenge might seem insurmountable to those trained 
in fiscal and programmatic reform through expansion, the fact is 
that a wide variety of low cost, innovative, exciting and successful 
school improvement activities already have been initiated at both 
state and local levels in the past few years. This document 
highlights mapy of the istate-level activities, by presenting the 
results of an Education Commission of the States' 50-state survey 
conducted in May and June of 1982 (see Tables 1 and 2 for a brief 
overview). 

* * 

Nearly all of the initiatives described in this document have been 
developed within the past five years, and thus represent new or 
invigorated approaches to school improvement. These recent state 
approaches to* school improvement are characterized primarily by 
* . their diversity — in substance, breadth and style. They Include: 

1. An array of activities focused on improving the capabilities of 
the education work force, including new types of teacher and 

, administrator certification and recertification, teacher profi- 
ciency examinations, and a spate of teacher and administrator 
professional development training programs that, in a number 
of states, include newly created administrative training acade- 
mies or institutes. 



2, A variety of new state-developed curricula or curricula guides, 
often focusing on the basic skills, but also covering many other 
academic proficiencies, 4 

3/ A range of new school accreditation standards, requirements 
* for local* district and individual school site planning and 
expanded state review of local instructional programs. \ 

4. Numerous broad-based and comprehensive school improve- 
ment programs, sometimes specifically including an effective 

er?c . 1 c, X 



!' 

schools program in which *the characteristics of the most 
effective schools are identified and attempts made to replicate 
them in other school settings, but nearly always requiring a 
process of local planning covering oieeds. assessment, redesign 
of the instructional program, monitoring individual student 
performance, and modification of plans based on evaluation 
data. . . 



5. Many state-initiated dissemination and adoption assistance 
r programs, local -capacity btfiHlitog and problem solving initia- 
tives, and a wide array of I^Atechnical assistance services, 
often provided through the new development or expansion of 
regional education units. 

6. A variety of strategies related to the testing £f~students, 
including stdte-developed and administrated minimum compe- 
tency tests, state development of test 'items that can be used 
by local districts in creating their o s wtn tests, and different 
requirements for the use of test results? ranging from a passing 
score for high school graduation to use of test results to 
modify the content of the instructional program. 

7. New and enhanced parent involvement programs, as well as 
community information dissemination mandates in some 

states. 

• * / 

These new state activities are wide ranging in the substance of 
education strategies jthey address. The combination of strategies 
used, moreover, varies dramatically, from state to state. -Some 
states have.adopted a comprehensive approach, initiating activities 
in all or nearly all of the above seven areas: 

• California has mandated new types of teacher certification and 
required passing a teacher proficienqy test; has developed a 
number of new curricula guides, mandates a local planning 
process and conducts reviews of the local district instructional 
program; has a five-year-old, braadly based^school improve, 
ment program; has implemented a dissemination/adoption 
assistance program; mandates the administration of locally 
developed minimum competency testing; and has enhanced 
requirements for parent and community involvement. Leader- 
ship and initiative for these activities comes primarily from the 

state capitol « ' 
V 

• Colorado and Connecticut are two other states that also have 
/ taken a comprehensive approach to their school improvement 

efforts, but in these states the locus of initiative is jn local 

erJc 2 .10 - % 



schools and local school districts, and the state, acts more as a 
stimulator of action. While broad ranging, the dependence on 
local initiative tends to make the overall effort a somewhat less 
integrated one.* 

• Delaware, Maryland, Missouri and Pennsylvania are other 
'states with comprehensive approaches to schoorimp^ovement 

initiatives. 

Other states have taken more targeted approaches to their school 
improvement efforts focusing on specific areas for attention. But 
ever\ " for these states, the specific areas addressed differ 
substantially: ^ s 

• The school improvement strategy in Arizona, Nebraska, New 
IVIexico, South Carolina and Wisconsin, has focused almost 

entirely on testing — of both teachers and students. 

• *> 

* ^ v 

• In Montana, South Daljpta and Wyoming, resources aig 
targeted on teacher and administrator professional develop 
ment training. 

• * v.* 

• Iowa's and Illinois' strategy has been to provide a range of 
technical assistance services, including dissemination and adap- 
tion assistance^ through regional intermediate education Units. 

• The Mississippi, Texas and Virginia efforts are focused on an 
accreditation approach. 

Still other states have Adopted strategies in between these two 
extremes, focusing their attention on more than one strategy but 
generally limiting activities . to two or three initiatives, ~and 
sometimes to' just particular areas concern. 

- " j 

• , Oklahoma, for example T has targeted most of its. new 
, initiatives on inputs to the educational process: raising teacher 

salaries, providing professional development training for both 
teachers and administrators, and developing new state curricu- 
la guides. t , 

♦This comment? should not be taken to indicate either that local school 
officials do not play an important role in school improvement efforts or that 
"top-down" programs are the best. Indeed, school improvement efforts will 
succeed onl> if* they have the commitment and active involvement of local 
teachers, administrators *and superintendents. Nevertheless, in strong local 
control 'states, leadership by state education^ policy makers is constrained by 
the spirit of localism and, statewide, the programs are somewhat less 
organized and integrated. > 



• Alaska plans to focus its activities oh a collaborative effort of. 

teacher and "ad ministry tor inservice training, and a number of 

school improvement and»effective schools strategies. 

* t ' t ' * * , , * * 

.In summary, the diversity among the state approaches to school 
\improvement is, probably the only general conclusion jjjat can be 
Reached. The issues addressed vary widely, although nearly all 
issues are addressed in at least one state. The combination of issues 
differs widely and thp priorities obviously ate ranked differently. 
The diversity is fascinating and certainly reflects a richness 
produced by the federal system of public education -in this 
■ country. ■ 

" " * • . .y 

Thetfbots of these state initiatives in school improvement policies 
are fiwiy, but three factors stand out: 

• Accountability pressures deriving from public perceptions of a 
decline in edit£$tipn quality. One of the universal objectives 

T across 'the* States in %% the 1970s \v,as to*' increase student 
performance, at least in, the; basic skills. To irnp^ement this 
objective, 38 states enacted a variety of minimum Competency 
testing requirements'. As the . accountability * islue matured, 
however, testing' concerns often led /to. a variety of other 
concerns, .including upgrading the educational work force',* 
strengthening the instructional program, initiating ^school 
'improvement efforts, •'and expanding community and parent 
involvement. % # * ■ 

* *• Secondary "effects from years of debate and policy analysis 
related, to school finance reform. The school finance reform 
movement, of the 1970s left many states with a dramatically 
* greater and improved policy analysis capacity ..The next logical 
question after the 'enacting of expensive school finance - 
reforms was >the payoff to* the state hx tefms.of better 
education quality. Policy initiatives related to education 
improvement often followed. * * 4 *\* 

, Increased ^phisticafion from a decad$-and-v-hqlf of adminis- 
tering both 'federal and state categorical prograins'for special 
populations. Program staff both ill state, education agencies 
and legislative research councils naturally progressed from. the" , 

. administrative and fiscal issues thaf surrounded the initial 
development x of new education programs to*i$sues of program % 

, quality that emerged as programs matured/ These concerns, 
together wiik the knowledge* made availglple by numerous 
evaluati6n studies, soon led to the raising of education quality 
issues as legitimate issues in -and of themselves. > 

4 
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In short, a number of different factors seem to account for the 
surge ^f state school improvement initiatives, and ^tate interest in 
improving the* quality of local education practice is unlikely to 
Vane. While state school* improvement strategies are characterised % 
by tyeir diversity and while their roots comd from different 
sources, three general characteristics of these diverse, specific 
.strategies should be highlighted: 

• Foq^Lorc the school as the unit of education improvement In 
mosr states, especially those with itetv education planning 
requirements, the -school rather thanihe classroom or school^ 
district ha$ become tjje focal Uitjt for the design and 

* implementation of a school improvement program. SfchQols^ 
organize, administer and implement tne instructional program; 
prihcipals are fche key to school effectiveness* Thig'Subdistrict- 

- f6cus of school improvement strategies has emerged*ln many 
^ states. Intptestingly, it conforms to the implications from the 
v effective schools and school improvement research (Cohen > 

1982; Odden, 1982). - , 

• Requirements to set clear academic goals focused on the basic 
skills and to relate the instructional program directly to those 
goals. Many state programs have reemphasized the importance 
of making achievement in ; the basic skills a priority,- and 1 
maximizing success by requiring a matcR bfetween the instruc- 
tional program and these godlsVThfc emphasis also is consistent 

- with the effective teaching and effective schools research 
■ (Cohen, 1982). 

• * Collection V student-level data 'that is tracked over a 
^ longitudinal time period, used for individual feedback to thei 

student,' and referenced for modification of the instructional 
program. The important points here are that achievement data 
are student — not school of district — related and the data are 
trajcked over time so ptpgress can be followed. Again, this is an 
-•element that also has been identified in the effective teaching 
and effective schools research (Cohen, 1982). 

While these three elements seem to cut across most of the state 
programs, there are a few other characteristics of these new state, 
•strategies that should be highlighted: 

• Concern with the capabilities of the education work force, and 
initiatives to . improve both capacity and quality. Some .states 

* ^ocus mainly on teachers, since they provide instruction in the 
classrooms, and other states foqus on administrators, since 
they run, organize and manage the education system. Some 



states ar4* concerned with both teachers and administrators. 
But th*e new initiatives reflect a widespread concern with 
teacher and administrator performance and have resulted in a 
.set of activities covering professional staff development, and 
new ins'ervice and preservice training programs. 

• - 

• Dissemination/adoption assistance, which in some cases in- 
cludes specific attempts to identify and disseminate effective 

• schools characteristics. This is probably a somewhat under- 
utilized strategy, even though local school people constantly 
express a need for practical and effective programs and 
materials. A good^dissemination program, even though a low 
cost iterxi, has substantial unrealized potential in many states, 

* e 

• Incorporation of the effective teaching and effective schools 
research into the substance of a state's school improvement 
efforts. A number of states,* including Alaska, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri and 
Pennsylvania have incorporated the results from this rich 
research base into their education improvement policies and 
programs. But the potential of this resource has not been 
tapped fully. Yet, this research provides validated and repli- 
.cated techniques that are successful in increasing student 
performance in the basic skills, including students and schools 
in poverty and ethnically mixed neighborhoods (Cohen, 
1982). In addition, it provides a research-based content, 
including a series of well-developed training manuals, for pre- 
and inservice training programs^This major asset from a 
decade-and : a-half of. research provides a set of tools and 
strategies that could substantially enhance the school improve- 

• ment efforts in mXny states. 

• ^Provision of technical assistance from state education depart- 

ments through a decentralized structure, usually regional or 
^intermediate service units. This attempt to bring the state 
education department closer to local school districts is a 
rapidly growing^strategy. Although the specifics of the new 

4 structures vary by state, some providing services free of charge, 
others offering services for fees, some providing a broad array 

j,bf service and ^thers a narrow array 4 the tendency is to 
* ^decentralize the function of the technical assistance unit of 
state education departments through regional service centers. 

, Indeed, in many states, state department personnel work 

, directly with staffs in individual schools. * * 

tar 2 * 

^» F^cus of attention on elementary, schools: While the activities 
bling initiated are exciting ahd have potential* payoffs in terms 
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of increased student performan9e» at least in the bd£\c skills, 
there is* Considerable room^for education improvement initia- 
tives focused directly on secondary schools, Given the need for** 
improved student performance in the higher order skills, the 
need for increased preparation in math and science for 
. participation in Che increasingly computer- and ' techno- 
„ logically-oriented society, and the rising public pressures for a 
stftmger and more formal core curricula, education reform at 
the high school level should increase as the 1980s progress. 
Secondary school improvement, except for a few exceptions, 
has not been the target of state school improvement initiatives; 
♦this is likely to change quickly in the next few years. 

♦ 

All state education improvement efforts are in some jeopardy, 
hojvever, in light of the cuts in federal aid and the fiscal straits in 
which most states find themselves today. Indeed, many of the 
state education improvement programs grew out of creative uses 
of administrative set-aside funds from many of the st^te and 
federal categorical program dollars. All of these pots of dollars 
> either have been eliminated or* significantly reduced. Since 
revenues also are down in most states, the ability to replace these 
lost federal dollars with state funds is not great, and few predict 
' the state fiscal squeeze will be alleviated in the short term. Thus, 
while many of the state initiatives in school improvement have 
been relatively low cost efforts, they nevertheless are experiencing 
some uncertainty since the overall funding for education is 
" uncertain at this,, time. 

Nevertheless, the information uncovered in this 50-state survey % 
shows that the states indeed are "off and running" with many 
creative, fascinating and exciting school improvement activities. 
Many different approaches are being tried. Many different 
strategies are being tested; The actions cldarly are a positive 
reflection on the manner in which states are exerting leadership in 
education policy, as well as a reflection of the seriousness with 
which state education and political leaders take the quality of the 
nations public school. system. Indeed, these state responses to 
education improvement indicate that states are much more 
involved in education policy than at just the finance, governance 
and legal levels. States want the education system in this country 
to ba top quality and effective, and they are putting their fiscal 
resources, human capital and creative talents behind their efforts 
in order to. raise the schools to the levels of quality expected by ' 
parents and taxpayers. 
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School Improvement Activities in the States 
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School Improvement Activities in the States 
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State Reports 

k 1 ' 



Alabama 

Alabama's approach to education is one that emphasizes local 
contfol of the education process with the state department of 
education providing financial and technical support to the 128 
local school systems. This technical support comes in the fdrm of 
a statewide student testing program (utilizing both a staftdardized 
achievement ,test and a basic competency test), a concentrated . 
, effdtt in improving basic skills, assistance in all curricular areas and 
with federal^rogram implementation, a program for staff develop- 
ment, and an administrator's training program. 

The state's basic skills program is based on the results of the 
annual statewide student assessment progntm. The norm- 
referenced achievement test is administered to all students in 
grades 1, 2, 4, 5, 7> &, 10 arid 11. A state-developed minimum 
competency exam is given to all students ,in grades 3, 6 and 9 and 
measures student progress in the areas of reading, language and 
mathematics. Beginning in the 1983-84 school year, a high school 
, graduation exam will be given to 11th graders. Using the results of 
the norm-referenced achievement tests and the minimum compe- 
tency exams, personnel of the state department of education work 
,with the. local school systems and with individual schools to 
diagnose strengths and weaknesses t of the system/schoolj'xo help 
adjust or develop curricula programs, and to help teachers assess 
tHeir instructional practices. , t 

'Applicants for teaching and instructional support personnel 
certificates are required to taka state-developed* criterion- 
- referenced tests in professional specialization content areas. New 
typqs of teacher certification have b'eetn implemented, focusing on 
increased study in the specialization content areas. New standards 
also have been developed for the recertification of teachers. Once 
personnel are properly certified agd employed, local school 
systems are required by state boarci of, education mandate to 
provide professional development activities for staff members and 
must have approved staff development plans on file. The state t 
department of education also offers a leadership training program 
for present and potential school administrators. Twenty-four 
different modules are available for workshop presentation that 
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focus on^ improving the effectiveness and efficiency of the 
leaderejiipland management team in the school systems. Participa- 
tion irk the program satisfies part of the professional development 
requirements for the administrator certificate. 

The technical assistance and professional (development activities 
given do school systems are provided through 'the staff of the state 
department of education and/or through personnel al the locjal 
level who ' have /. expertise in specific areas. Information aboujt 
exemplary programs both in Alabama and in the nation also is 
made available to the local school districts. 



\ Alaska 

The Alaska Effective Schooling Program is a developing statewide 
effort to provide students better opportunities for learning. In 
1980, the governor asked the state board of education to design a 
IDlan^to help local districts improve local education programs. T^ie 
planning resulted in the creation of the Governor's T^ask Force on 
Effective Schooling and, in 1981, the task force reported their 
findings, many of which are beginning to be implemented. First, 
school boards and administrators will determine local needs and 
review effective practices; then, district teams of central office 
personnel, principals and teachers will be trained in skilte needed 
to provide leadership. In 1982, teams from volunteer districts are 
being trained. They will pilot test their plans for one year, then 
other teams wi^l be trained to carry out improvement efforts 
across the state. Th6se efforts will include locally "determined 
output measures. Schools will be able to use any test, locally 
developed or others, to assess student progress. The state 
department of education will develop and provide training for 
these leadership teams as well ^s provide ohgoing technical 
assistance to the schools. A major review of the school finance 
structure also was begun in 1982. \ 4 ' 

Arizona 

Arizona's sdhool improvement efforts focus^on compliance re- 
views, essential skills and testing for students* ^nd performance- 
based teacher certification. The department \of education has 
developed a handbook for districts to use \for instructional 
program reviews and to assess compliance with mandated stan- 
dards. The department will assist districts with their assessments 
and will provide training to school personnel to bring thermograms 
into compliance with the standards. The department of education 
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also has developed a list. of essential. sltills in, communication, 
computation and citizenship for grades K-12. ,A list of teaching 
activities Jhat leads toward mastery of the identified skills has' 
been developed for teacher u$e. In addition,. a pa rental p articipa- 
tion booklet has been developed, using the s^tn^pK^ch, that 
parents can use to teach the skills to tl\eir children. '.Arizona alsVo 

f ^mandated 'three testing pro'grams for students. The first is a 
-^norm-referenced test for each student that has to be given every 

J year. The results are used as a "quality checkpoint" to assess basic 
skills progress. Second is the Continuous Uniform EvaluatiQn 
System test that assesses mastery of basjc skills. Both of these tests 
are locally developed. Third, local districts develop'and administer 
a competency test in grammar, reading and mathematics for 
graduation in grades 8 and 12. Students must show at least 6th 
grade proficiency for graduation from grada 8 and at least 9th 
grade proficiency for graduation from high school. 

Applicants for basic teaching certificates are required to partici- 
pate in a three-phase initial certification program. They mustpass 
both a state-developed test in reading, grammar and mathematics, 
. and a professional knowledge test. Finally, fir£t-year teache&must 
participate ,irt a residency program of at least one year, buFnot 
more than twd years, in which teachers will be supervised and 
observed by master teaqhers. They must demonstrate proficiency 
in 14 specific skill areas before receiving a teaching certificate. 



Arkansas ■ 

TJhe voluntary Arkansas Program for Effective Teaching (PET) has * 
been implemented in 215 of the 370 school districts in the State. 
Initi^d in 1979, it is a research-based inservice training program. 
% The*state education agency began with workshops in the instruc- 
tional delivery program, then certified trainers (mainly principals) 
to become instructors for other districts wishing to implement the 
program. Using current effective schools and teaching research, 
this program addresses management, human relations and planning 
skills, selection and use of materials, content knowledge, and 
instruction skills. Currently, the department is field testing a 
classroom management model designed in part to increase time 
available for classroom instruction. According to one state 
department official, test sccjres are up because of this emphasis on 
improved instructional delivery. 

Criterion-referenced tests developed specifically to measure read- 
ing and fnathematics performance, as outlined in a booklet 
describing statewide education goals, are used to test all students 



in gra^fes 3, 6 and 8. In addition, norm-ireferenced tests inxeacling, 
matWematies and language arts are given to all students in selected 
grades each year. * 

In 1981, the department of education established the Arkansas 
Executive ' Academy for School Administrators. Seminars are 
offered on topics such as methods of establishing goals and 
objectives, program planning and implementation, effective disci- 
pline,, time management and communication. 

California 



AB 65, signed in 1977, the California response to a Supreme Court 
mandate to reform its school finance system, was the starting > 
point for California's statewide School Improvement Program. 
Almost one-half of the state's public schools currently participate 
in the program, a planning process that focuses on individual 
students and involves every aspect of school operations. The " 
planning begins at the school site level involving parents, teachers, 
principals, community members and, at the secondary level, 
students. Representatives ffom these groups form the School Site 
Council. The program is funded by the state and the council 
deternrttfes how the money will be spent. The state sets the general, 
framework for the program and the local school districts develop a 
three-year District Master Plan that is based on an assessment of * 
the school's capability to meet the education needs j>f each 
student. The district plan, must specify improvement^ objectives 
and indicate ways^to^ghieve the objectives, including intended 
outcomes. If accepted, the district receives approximately $58-133 
per* student, ^n important part of the program is the review 
process. Schools participating in the program are expected to ' 
conduct regular self assessments, in addition to periodic external 
reviews conducted by the state department of education or^by a 
consortium of school districts. The department of education has 
developed a program* review instrument and provides annual 
training for program reviewers. / 

California studenis also participate in several locally-developed 
competency testing programs: 1) for high School graduation, 
2) elementary, grades testing for grade promotion and remediation 
and 3) early-exit test. Teachers applying for initial certification are 
required to take a state-developed or state-adopted basic skills test. 
A<Witionally, instructional aides must pass the minimum compe- 
tency test for high school students. 
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Colorado 



School accreditation requirements and the Educational Account- 
ability Act work together to form the basis of the state's school 
v improvement program. In ^.980, new legislation^ confirmed the 
state baarji of education^ authority to accredit school districts 
and required all districts to comply with the state's 1971 
» .accountability law as one condition of accreditation. The account- 
ability law requires all districts to develop a continuing^ ve-year 
plan based* on local priorities for education improvement pro- 
* ■ grams. - >- 

In addition, each individual school is asked to develop a multiyear 
school' improvement plan. This plan'is to be related to the district 
priorities and to individual school priorities as defined through 
needs and strengths assessments* 

As an aid to individual schools involved in this process, the state 
department of education has developed a self-assessment instru- 
ment called "Indicators of Quality Schools," which schools^can 
use .to identify^ strengths and weaknesses of .programs, and 
governance processes. The instrument measures three major 
categories related to quality: 1). student outcomes; achievement 
and satisfaction in learning, 2) leadership: instructional and 
'institutional characteristics and 3) the accountability-accreditation^ 
planning process. Each of the 12 indicators of quality is related to' 
one of the three categories — all indicators are related to research 
on effective teaching and effective schools. 

Through the accountability process, districts have identified a 
variety of school improvement priorities. The two priorities most 

* -frequently identified are basic 4 skills improvement and school 
climate (motivation/ student attitude^ discipline); Tjvo school 
improvement programs have been designed to provide technical 
assistance to districts and individual schools that have identified 4 

. these two priorities. "Services are provided to these schesfoartd- 
districts to assist them in using systematic school improy^rrreht 
processes to accorcyplish their objectives. 

*** i 
During 1981-82, the department piloted a delivery system for 
providing services to geographical "clusters" of schools. Cluster 
membership was available to any school desiring to apply the 
accountability process to improving basic skills instruction or 

, school climate. In addition, Wo existing leagues of IGE (Individ- 
ually Guided Education) schools that had operated for several 
years were integrated into the cluster network. These leagues and 

* clusters will be continued in 1982:83. 
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To further facilitate school improvement services, the department 
is now organizing four regional field service teams. Each team 

# consists of a coordinator and specialist in basic skills improvement, 
special education and accountability /accreditation. 

- * * Connecticut \ 

Connecticut is promoting a broad array of efforts directed at local 
education quality, such as curriculum guides, statewide proficien- 
cy exams for 9th graders, teacher development andoschooL 
effectiveness projects that rely on local initiative for success. The 
Connecticut School Effectiveness Project is a voluntary school site 
approach using a facilitator from either the state education agency 
or ^regional education service centers. The facilitators hejp local 
districts develop action plans for improving student achievement, 
using student Assessment ^ data and current knowledge from 
effective teaching research' In each school, the entire faculty is 
involved. They decide whether or not to participate in the project 
and, if they do, they help develop the action plan. Resource 
persons help implement various plan components. As schools 
develop their own problem^solving and capacity-budding abilities, 
the role of the facilitator diminishes. The goal is to produce 
improved student achievement by the end of ifre second year bf 
action. All of these activities began immediately after the school 
finance reforms between 1975 and 1977. 

*? - Delaware' 

__, DjdawareJ^gis , another set of comprehensive school improvement 
.strategies'/ In 1972, the state board of education established 
statewide student goals fqr education and a standardized testing 

'^program for measuring student progress toward those goals called 
the Delaware Educational Accountability System. In 1977* the 
department of public instruction published case studies on higli- 

, and low^achieving schools, focusing on .factors that affected 

* student outcomes. The department adopted a set of standards for 
K-12 schools and, in 1979, the state board of education adopted 
the Goal-Directed and Performance-Based Instruction plan that 
brought minimum performance requirements and school standards 
together into an integrated school improvement program. The 
Delav&re Educational Accountability System is focused- on stu- 
dent achievement, needs assessment and program improvement. 
The Goal-Pifected aftd Performance-Based Instruction plan is "a 
design for the management of learning i^ which agreed upon 
expectancies become the framework for the educational pro- 
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gram." The accountability system provides annual data on student 
achievement - districts must submit plans for improvement each 
year. 'Five-year plans for improvement are required through the 
instruction plan. Both programs have been fully implemented and 
now include 'more planning and technical assistance by the 
department of public instruction in terms of analyzing cteta to 
help districts with their school improvement efforts. The depart- 
ment also has developed a set of materials related to school 
climate and classroom management. Extensive inservice courses 
are offered by the state to teachers and, in 19§1, the Management 
Institute began to provide administrator training in effective 
management of^ime and resources. , As of June 1981, Delaware 
high school students had to demonstrate mas.tery in 17 specific 
basic skills in reading, composition arid mathematics, in addition 
to the satisfactory completion of required courses necessary to 
earn a high school diploma. Promotion policies based ohtachieve- 
ment, in the basic skills were implemented on a K-12 basis 
beginning in September 1979. « " * 



In Florida, gubernatorial and legislative interest in education has 
launched a variety of statewide school improvement efforts. In the 
mid-1970s, accountability legislation, in part a natural outgrowth 
of the 1973 school finance reform, mandated student competency 
testing in the basic skills and a functional,literacy test required for 
graduation. The testing and assessment" information is coordinated 
with state and loc.al planning, curriculum development and 
technical assistance, with the state department of education taking 
an active role in providing needed support for tfrese activities. The 
department conducts program Audits and publishes the results in 
the media, hoping that such publicity will direct more attention to 
local quality issues. Basic skills .competency testing for teachers 
also is required for an initial teaching certificate, with specific 
inservice education requirements mandated every five years for 
certification renewal, School advisory, committees, also an out- 
growth of -the i9>73 school finance bill, provide for citizen 
involvement and participation in education issues at the local level. 
The state education agency* funds a state coordinator for the 
citizens who serve on these committees. , . . . 

A Florida Academy for School garners has been created for the 
professional development training of principals covering areas 
from evaluation, to resource allocation, to community relations. 



Florida 
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Georgia 

The Educational Improvement Program developed in Georgia is 
based on systematic planning at the local level where locally 
assessed nee4s are prioritized, alternatives to address priority needs 
are analyzed, and logically made decisions are implemented.^ 
Critical examination of existing programs often reveal marginal, 
ineffective or counter-productive activities that can be terminated 
and those resources redirected to support more productive 
programs. When the redirection of state and local resources is. 
inadequate to initiate some new and more strongly validated 
practice, the sysjtem has had the option of applying for Adaption/ 
'Adaptation Funds "fro™ E&EA, Title IV, Part C (prior to 1976, 
ESEA, Title IIIJ. Every local system in Georgia has been funded at 
least once and over 90 percent have been funded each of the four 
times they were eligible. 

A network of 14 Georgia Training Centers for Educational 
Improvement has been established to help local school Systems 
adopt/adapt school improvement programs from around the state , 
that meet the specific needs of local schools. The centers are 
funded to provide development, follow-up and evaluation services 
in content areas such as basic skills, staff development, curriculum 
development and administrative, training. The state department of 
education. supports the centers in the organization, management 
and delivery of training. Georgia also has a testing and accountabil- 
ity program. The Essential Skills Program and Accountability Plan 
requires mandatory student competency testing iivgrades 4, 8 and 
10 reading and mathematics; by 1984, students will need to 
pass the 10th grade test in order to receive a high school diploma. 
By 1987, all school districts must develop local indicators -for their 
curriculum design and testing program. The state provides tech- 
nical assistance and grafts to local districts to help develop the 
t local indicators. Initial certification of teachers is based on 
graduation from an approved teacher education program, passing a 
state-designed criterion-referenced teacher competency teSt and 
on-the-job assessment of performance. v r . 

Hawaii 

Basic "skills instruction in the elementary grades has been strength- 
ened through a statewide campaign, "Parents as Partners in 
Reading," to draw .parents into school reading programs; new 
approaches tQ early childhood education; and use df the^effeStive 
schools and teaching research to identify programs, tfractices and 
strategies in improving basic skills learning. New requirements for 
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high school graduation have also been added — additional credits 
in science and mathematics, and mastery of 15 competencies. A 
. broader curriculum improvement effort reflecting a competency- 
based education approach for needing minimum competencies is 
near completion on the Hawaii State Test of Essential Competen- 
cies. Since i 976, . an Educational" MgnagS^ient Training 'Program 
(EKlTP) has been used to screen and traihsprospective public 
school administrators in the state. This progranrconsists of highly 
selective screening, intensive seminars, on-site internship, and 
selected management and school administration courses. Since 
1978, school administrators have been required to meet individual- 
ly with their teachers twice a yea| to identify strengths and 
weaknesses and to plan a course of teacher performance improve- 
ment. Extended observation of teachers in action and follow-up 
conferences are a major part of this teacher improvement program 
(Project for Assessing Teaching in Hawaii). Schools &lso are 
required to establish a school-community council with representa- 
tives, from staff, parents, students and community. The council 
meets each quarter to advise. the principal on matters of school 
policy and programs and ^provides a forum for discussing* the 
school's accomplishments and problems with the board of 
educ-atiQn, the district school advisory council and the, 
community. ' 

Idaho 

Idaho's school improvement strategy hinges on school accredita- 
tion requirements and administrator-teacher inservice training, 
both designed to , help in the development of school/district 
t improvement plans. Elementary schools are required to implement 
a self study every five years as part the accreditation procedure. 
Secondary schools are required to conduct Such a study every 10' 
years and submit to an on-site review team evaluation. Idaho also 
has developed a statewide administrator renewal program. School 
administrators form group£ called collegial teams, that are 
committed to^provide' support to each other in the development 
and implementation ofschool improvement programs. Thfese team 
members develop personal and professional goals and plans that 
are shared with members of the team. When problems are shared 
and feedback provided, administrators participating in this process 
have reported success in taking their ideas bacli to their schools 
and providing stronger leadership to the school, staff and district. 

Proficiency testing in grades 9-12 in reading, writing, arithmetic 
and spelling can be used at the option of local districts." 
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Illinois 



In Illinois the school improvement strategy is based on 1) the use 
of regional state education agency staff who provide /technical 
asratance to local districts and 2) a networking and information- 
brokering role. The state education agency developed the Illinois 
Problems Incjex designed to be used for local needs, assessment. 
Regional staff have been trained to help local districts 'develop an 
assessment plan and education program responses to it. The state 
board of education maintains a resource and dissemination 
network with a date base of resources such as consultants, 
curriculum specialists and effective programs that the regional 
teams and schools can access to respbnd to local district needs. 



Indiana 

, Indiana has implemented a number of small initiatives related to 
school improvement New teacher certification regulations require 
that teachers take ( cou*ses in contemporary issues and problems, 
and in^reading education. A pilot studerit Competency testing 
program was initiated in 1981. An essential skills assessment 
program will be developed to measure lOth-grade reading and 
spelling skills. The state education agency conducts workshops for 
parents, , designed, to, teach them skills to help their children's 
reading skill development. 



Iowa 

In 1975, the .Iowa Legislature created the Area Education 
Agencies to serve local school districts* education needs. This 
assistance includes inservice education, consulting, special pro- 
grams to encourage specific instruction, and identifying, analyzing 
and sharing improved education methods. The agencies do not 
serve in a supervisory or administrative position but function as a 
liaison between local districts and the department of public 
instruction! f Other than these regional service units, there is no 
specific school improvement effort as such. 

Kansas - 

Tlie^Kansas approach is two-pronged: a testing program in the 
basic skills and an information dissemination/technical assistance 
program. Kansas students are tested in grades 2, 4, 6, 8 and 11 in 
reading and mathematics skills- The information is used to provide 
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a local district profile of students' achievement in these skills, and 
their relationship to ^ state-required minimum level of achieve- 
ment. The Kansas Educational Dissemination-Diffusion System 
has made^staff and money available to local districts that wish to 
bring about change in their school system. Technical assistance to 
develop local 'skills, clarifying education needs, choosing already- 
developed programs, implementing change and organization devel- 
opment has been, funded through the National Institute of 
Education, Title III and IV-C, the Women's Educational Equity 
A Act and the National Diffusion Network. 



Kentucky 

Kentucky's elected state school superintendent is providing 
leadership in school improvement. The total program includes 
revised accreditation standards, development of local sdiool 
improvement plans- that include assessing, student performance in 
th$ basic skills, and a school climate program. The state education 
agency piloted a new accreditation system during the 1981-S2 
school year in an effort t6 ensure that local district's education , 
program^ weire in compliance with state board standards. Compli- 
ance indicators that sbow whether a district is rtieeting what is 
required have been developed for each standard. Standards 
addressed include; statement of philosophy and objectives, pro- 
gram of school/community delations/ $taff development and- 
student assessment. The state education agency offers technical 
assistance to aid local districts in complying with these standards. 
HB ( 579, ,the Education Improvement Aot, requires local districts 
to develop an.education improvement plan that measures student 
progress in the basic skills in graces 3, 5, 7 and 10. The state again 
will, upon request, provide technical assistance to districts to help 
them develop such a plan. Kentucky also is piloting a school 
climate improvement process, patterned after the Colorado pro- 
gram, in several schools. \ 

In addition, Kentu6ky»is in the process of developing competency- 
based teacher education programs, and has passed legislation 
allocating funds to. strengthen th£ recruitment for math and 
science teachers, inclu&ng a loan program for college training in 
these fields. r; ■ 



Louisiana 

Louisiana's school. improvement initiatives are concentrated in two 
major* programs: a comp.et^ncy -based education program for 



students and the Professional Improvement Program for teadiers. 
Act 750, the Competency-Based Education, Program enacted in 

"1979, established statewide curriculum standards for readiiig, 
writing and mathematics. In addition, the Act mandates a student 
assessment of those required subjects, in grades 2-12. The testing 
program began in grade 2 in the 1981-82 school year and will add 
a grade each year until grade 12 is reafchedV Further, the Act 
requires each school district to devejop a pupil progression plan 
based upon student performance on the assessment program. 
Emphasis is placed on the student's mastery of the basip skills $nd 
will be used as the principal criteria for promotion or placement. 
Ia 1980, the Louisiana Educational Employees Professional 
Improvement Program was enacted to encourage teachers to 
continue their studies and to remain in the teaching profession. 
The legislature funded $69 million to t support this voluntary 
progrmnthat provides salary enhancements based on individually- 
plaonec^frofessional development programs that include academic 
^nd inservice activities. Teachers must submit a five-year plan of 
professional development to receive the salary increases and all 
plans and activities must be approved by a local committee of 
teachers. Academic activities may include relevant formal college 
courses, preparing and conducting approved workshops* and 
seminars, supervising student teacher^, or developing and imple- 
menting innovative and exemplary programs. Inservice activities 
can include attendance at approved\ conferences, workshops and 
seminars; continuing education courses; tutoring; or serving on 

- education development task forces. 



Maine >+ 

An accreditation prograirf encourages local districts to meet 
certain state : specified criteria for academic excellence for high 
school students. Maine's activities -related specifically to school 
improvement include: a staff development program in which the 
state provides technical assistance teams to consult with districts t 
in establishing staff development programs such how to set up a 
management structure, needs assessment, problem solving, provid- 
ing available resource contacts, designing new programs and 
evaluation. 

Maryland . * 

In Maryland, school improvement efforts are coordinated under 
the program, Project Bausic. Begun originally as a project to 
eirifrha§izej#gh school graduation prerequisites, the program has 
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now begun" to focus on instruction, assessment and delivery 
throughout the education system. The 1980-81 school year was 
the first year of statewide implementation. The project focuses on 
six areas: goals, content focus, assessment, local involvement, 
support system and / local action. The department df education 
provides assistance to help schools arfd districts attain their goals 
by assigning full-time, locally-based facilitators to work with the 
districts in the implementation of the project and to serve as an 
important liaison between local concerns and the department of 
education. Maryland requires the local school system to develop 
and /implement a plan that follows the Project Basic model. 
Requirements include: 1) a match between statewide required 
competencies and the local instruction program, 2) administration 
of a testing program and maintenance of student achievement test 
results and 3) a rentediation program for failing students. In order 
to prpvide. appropriate instruction to ensure student achievement 
in competencies required by the state, the School Improvement 
Througn Instructfonal Process activities began in 1980. .By 
focusing on ri?eas identified through Project Basic, local districts 
may implement one of four models in the process: mastery 
learning, active teaching, student team teaching or teaching 
variables. The state department of education provides in-depth 
training, technical assistance and' funds through grants to local 
districts wishing to develop and implement plans in these areas. To 
graduate from high school, students are required to pass a 
criterion-referenced reading test. Tjests ori writing, math, work, 
citizenship and survival skills will follow. 

In addition, a statewide Commission on Quality Teaching has just 
issued a report that recommends a series of efforts, including 
efforts to recruit and retain more able persons in the teaching 
profession and to upgrade teacher preservice and inservice training. 
Its draft recommendations include certification exams, higher 
teacher training admission and exit standards, and new statewide 
teacher evaluation systems. The state funds 12 executive acade- 
mies providing training in general management through summer^ 
workshops, with follow-up technical assistance provided during 
the school year. , 

\ 

The state has initiated a statewide high school study commission 
that will prepare a mission statement for high" school education, 
new and more strifigent '^graduation requirements, curriculum 
guidelines and other initiatives affecting all facets of secondary ^ 
education. The state has initiated and largely funded 58 pre- x 
kindergarten programs" that constitute almost one-half of the 
elementary schools in the state in which the reading level at the 
3rd grade has b6en a continuing problem* Finally, by the end of 
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1982, all schopl systems in Maryland will have a board of 
education -adopted guidance and counseling policy and program 
consistent with the plan, and standards developed by the state 
* v - board <?f education in 1979'. \) 

* Massachusetts 

, A basic skills program that began in 1981 serves as the anchor of 
the Massachusetts school improvement activities. The focus of the 
/L program is on local curriculum adjustment and centers on 
modifying or changing existing instructional program activities, 
not creating new programs. The mandate permits flexibility and 
allows local determination of standards. School districts are 
required to set minimum stahdar(J$-A^tudent achievement, to 
assess student performance and to provicfe remediation. The state 
department of education helps districts develop and' administer 
tests, and to modify curriculum in response'to. test score results. In 
addition, the Commonwealth InsjeMce Institute for teachers, 
begun in 1978, is funded with state, private .and. federal funds to 
support requests for inservice education projects. These grants 
may be given to teachers, administrators or parents to develop a 
school ^improvement program, hW consultants and specialists, or 
to develop, a response to a particular need. The focus is on 
problem solving. The initial assistance from the institute, whether 
in the form of dollars' or technical assistance, provides a starting 
point for participants to develop their own problem-solving 
capabilities and.responses^to theiif specific needs. 

Michigan 

School improvement in Michigan began in 1970 with the 
development of a state assessment program that provided basic 
skills achievement information to parents, teachers and students. 
The Michigan Educational Assessment Program' is a statewide 
testing program in reading and mathematics, and tests are ad- 
" v ministered every fall to all 4th-, 7th- and lOth-grade students^ 
The test results provided by the program allow local educators to 
identify which students have acquired basic skills and to assess the 
strengths and weaknesses of their basic skills program. Information 
from nearly a decade of use of these assessments has been used by. 
, m education specialists in the state to. reyiew and revise tlie tests. In 
1980*81, the revised tests .were implementeastatewide and will be 
used as a continuing method for local district assessment of their 
"k^gjc skills program. State-designed curriculum standards also have 
been developed and can be used as a model by local districts in 
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developing their basic skilk^program. These standards have been 
constructed to allow for ifcre wide variation in loc&l practices. 

In 1980, a collaboration between the state university and local 
school districts was begun to implerfttent the knowledge from the 
effective teaching ,and effective schools research. In 1973, the • 
Michigan Department of Education funded a major two-year study 
of compensatory education reading programs in an effort to 
identify effective education practices for teaching reading, includ- 
ing the costs associated with those practices. In addition, the goal 
was to design a method of evaluation.that was valid in identifying 
such effective practices. The study was funded by the legislature in 
sample school districts, half of which were high achieving and half, 
* low achieving. 

The department of education, together with Detroit Public 
Schools, the Institute for Research on Teaching at Michigan State 
University" and the Wayne County Intermediate School District,, is 
now in its second year of a pilot project that involves six schools „ 
in Detroit. These institutions are focusing on effective schools 
research and building-level planning and planning teams that 
address locally-ideptified needs. % 

The governor jJind ^he department also initiated a new state- 
supported t«W]^nservice training program in 1979. The 
department created an outreach' project in 1980 focused on 
helping district staff communicate more effectively wit]} the 
community on school issues. Finally, a new administrator training 
academy has been created. 

• Minnesota * 

• 

• State efforts for school improvement rely on two major integrated 
programs: Some Essential Learner Outcomes (SELOs) and Plan- 
ning, Evaluation and Reporting (PER) legislation. SELOs, jjittx a 
focus on basic skills, grpw out of the statewide assessment 
program. Since Minnesota does n6t mandate curriculum, SELOs 
are intended to help.local districts develop their own instruqtion 
programs. This curriculum guide also enables teachers to analyze 
their teaching effectiveness through locally-adjninistered tests or 
through the Minnesota Assessment Program* a series of subject 
matter tests patterned after those of the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. The PER legislation requires districts to 
develop an instruction plan that includes measurable learner 
outcomes and to report to the public, annually, their local board 
policy regarding planning and evaluation; curriculum goals; 
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sumihary test results; opinions^of students, parents and other 
residents; and a school improvement plan for the next year. It is 
intended to improve school-community relations, keep the public 
better informed, and help people decide which programs and 
services schools can and should provide. 3y combining the two 
programs, school districts are able to develop a process for 
curriculum planning and evaluation that addresses their specific 
needSjJJftder-Ihe provisions of the law, the state department is 
required to p^ovi^e, either through the department or the liine 
cooperative educational service units, technical assistance to 
districts for instruction plans and assessments. A council on 
quality education awards grants that are funded by the legislature 
to some schools for special improvement programs. 

Mississippi 

in 1975, the Mississippi Legislature passed legislation that required 
the state department of education to design an acccmntability 
program. The program is based on local school district planning. 
The Accountability and Instructional Management program re- 
quires that each school district have a management plan by 1984. 
The management plan must define the content of the instructional' 
program, attach objectives that include learner outputs, identify 
teaching practices to be used, outline a method of evaluation or 
measurement and an inservice training program. State education 
department staff conduct workshops and offer inservice activities 
for local school district personnel to help therjxeomply^fath the 
mandate. District accreditation is contingent upon compliance 
with the mandate. , 

Mississippi also has revised its teacher certification standards and, 
by July 1983, will require a certain score on ACT or SAT tests for 
admission to a teacher training program. 

* « Missouri 

■» Missouri's school improvement initiatives include a state testing 
program that provides individual student achievement profiles, a 
new instructional .management program designed to imbed effec- 
tive teaching knowledge into all Missouri schools and rigorous 
school accreditation standards. The testing program is two-fold. 
First, criterion-referenced tests in reading and mathematics are 
given in grades 2, 3, 4, 5 anc^6.and are used as an instructional 
guide and aid in identifying, students who may be. having 
difficulties in mastering skills, In addition, teachers are required to 
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keep individual student achievement profiles throughout the 
student's academic year. Second, the state board mandates the 
Basic Essential Skills Test, a competency test for all 8th-grade 
students in mathematics, reading, language arts and government/ 
economics. The state education agency provides the test, grades 
and records the results, and develops a complste'test profile for all t 
students. The competency testing program began in 1979, two 
years after Missouri's 1977 school finance reform. T t he instruction- 
al management system, a way of organizing instruction and 
managing learning experiences, began in 1979 as a major research- 
based" effort to bring effective teaching research and n&ethods to all 
schools in the state. At the present timfc it is a voluntary effort, 
but Missouri education officials are hoping it will be utilized by all 
school systems in the state in the near future. The department of 
education provides* curriculum specialists to work with districts 
-tfiat are implementing the system. Finally, each school in the state 
is evaluated annually as part of the accreditation process. Schools 
are rated on three levels, according to the overall quality of the 
education program, and the ratings are published by the state 
(Jppartment of education. .A guideline of ^approved standards is 
provided by the state^for each, level and technical assistance is 
available/to help schools meet those standards. 

Montana 

The department of public instruction has conducted a statewide 
needs assessment to establish which districts nqe& assistance and in 
what areas. This assessment is the beginning of a long-Vange effort 
to develop a curriculum plan designed for improving basic skills 
instruction in the state. The assessment also helps establish teacher 
inservice needs, and the department is currently focusing on 
inservice activities. A calendar of school-telated activities is 
currently in place that contains information on all education 
activities across jjhe state, ^resource bank is .currently being 
developed to provide teachers with a list df people who can 
provide workshops., curriculum assistance or titfyer inservice needs. 
The legislature has granted seven pupil instructlop?relate(4Jnservifce 
days to ttf&cliers. These days are "state : funded,"a^ti can be spent in 
various ways with some restrictions as to ho\^m$hy days can be 
spent in each activity. Districts can use these, days for parent/ 
teacher conferences^ planningjbr the school ;year, workshops and 
staff development. In the fall of 1982 the 'jtirst administrator 
workshop will be held to addres§ curriculum "development for the 
local schools. . * :: \\ 



Nebraska 



The department of education has developed a student assessment 
program, Nebraska Assessment Battery of Essential Learning 
Skills, which school districts may use, or districts may devise their 
own assessment program. The tests are essential skills tests in 
reading, writing, spelling, mathematics and map reading. The state 
will provide assistance, upon request,' to districts wishing to 
implement the tests. TKe Nebraska approval and accreditation 
standards require an assessment program in the essential skills. Just 
recently, the state created a commission on education quality that 
is charged with reexamining the goals of the entire education 
system. The commission will Sopus specific attentipn on education 
smd technology, teacher education generally and math and science 
teachers specifically, and vocational education. 



. . Nevada 

The Nevada schooMmprovement program efforts include inservice 
training programs for teachers and administrators, and student 
.minimum co*iipetency training. An inservice program focuses on 
basic skills instruction. Workshops are provided by the state 
education agency in curriculum areas and' in classroom manage- 
ment." A Principalship Improvement Project, funded witti state, 
Far West Laboratory and local district money, conducts work- 
shops focused on instructional management skills fpt principals. 
The state's student competency testing began by legislative 
mandate in 1977 and tests students in grades 3, 6, 9 and in grade 
'12 for graduation. The tests cover the subjects of reading, writing 
and mathematics. The tests are constructed to allow local districts 
to use the regjrtlu tu*modify curriculum and to provide remedial 
instruction. 




ew Hampshire 

In 1978, the department of education initiated the accountability 
plan to be used as a guideline to provide local school boards with a 
consistent link , between education outcomes and planning. To 
cmnply with the accountability requireraentsSdistricts have to 
/omplete a sjix-step process: 1) develop essential student out- 
comes for both state-mandated and locally-designed fields of* 
learning, 2) 1 develop perfqrmance indicators for all essential 
outcomes, 3) design and carry, out sound assessment procedures, 
4) analyze assessment data, ^5) report assessment results to tlxe 
department, of education and 6) develop a management plan based 
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6n assessment results. Competency testing in grades 4,- 8 and 12 in 
communications and mathematics serves as a guideline ; for 
developing accountability plans.* 

0 

To help districts carry out these procedures, % thb commissioner of 
education established an accountability unit within the depart- 
ment to assist local districts. The commissioner alsq created a joinjt 
management council, consisting of key* education leaders in the 
state who s^rfe as an advisory corrimittee to the accountability 
♦ unit. Other groups qf department 'consultant's, process specialists 
and subject area specialists work with the accountability unit to 
help local districts develop their plans, including providing^ 
assistance in curriculum decisions and student assessments. 



New Jersey 

New Jersey's schpol improvement efforts began with a sch6ol 
finance court mandate to the legislature to define and implement a 
"thorough and efficient" (T&E)'educatiori system. In* defining this 
cotlcept, the legislature included .four factors: state goals for 
education, a T&E education planning process, State technical 
assistance and evaluation. Specific goals for student achievement 
in the basic skills were set and are monitored through annual tests. 
The T&E planning process requires schools and school districts to 
work' through a seven-step process every five years, developing 
goals, setting student assessment objectives, finding out what 
students need, selecting appropriate programs, training people to 
tarry them out and evaluating the results! By matching needs, 
programs and assessment insults with the state-mandated stan- 
dards, scHools are able to identify problem areas and provide 
remediation. The state department of education, through 21 
county offices, 4 education improvement center^ and central staff, 
provides extensive technical assistance to school^ and school 
districts in developing plans. The county offices annually evaluate 
the schools and school districts and monitor t(neir progress 
throughout the year. ' 



New Mexico 

For the past five to six years, the department of education has 
made a copcerted effort to review local programs in every district « 
for compliance with state regulations. This effort involves morii-^ 
' toring, follow-up. technical assistance and follow-up monitoring. 
Districts can request assistance in 'curriculum development. In 
1977, a basic skills plan was implemented and a test is given in the 
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10th grade. It is not required for graduation — it is used for a 
. proficiency endorsement on the .diploma. In addition to these 
activities that focus on students and the instructional program, 
"teacher candidates will be required to pass a basic skills and 
.communications test fpr -initial* certification, beginning in 1983. 
College students also will be required to pass, a written basic skills 
• ^St before admissionfp&eacher training programs.- 



/ New York 

** # * ** ' 

The New York State Education Department has a long history of 
direct involvement with its students and schools. Over the pastiew . 

"years the focus h^s been on programs th^t meet department 
objectives of 1) establishing standards, 2} nionitorirlg student 
achievement and 3) improving school effectiveness. It now^has 
three niajor programs that forge a stronger school improvement 
link ^between the department and "local schools and school 
districts. The firsYTs the Hegents* Competency Testing Program 
M bggiuuin 1978. Ui^jgj^ this program, mandated tests establish 
minimum competency standards for high school graduation in read- 
ing, writing and mathematics, with checkpoints along the way in 
grades 3, 6, arid 8 or 3. Any student who is identified at th^se 
checkpoints as potentially having difficulty in passing the -Regents 

"Competency Tests must be given remedial help. The second 
p'rogram, the Resource Allocation Plan, reorganized the depart-' 
ment's staffing, planning and technical .assistance structures to 
better identify which schools in the»state heed which resources 
and to coordinate th^jflelivery of federal, state, local and regional 
resources. Schools with, achievement trend data , below state 
expectations may recfuesj; assistance. I^arfment staff members 
assigned to many schools give,the btiiljiing principals a direct link 
to all state education agehcy technical assistance resources. This 
^enables administrators, and teachers in individual schools to work 

jlirectly^ and indirectl^^ith education department persohnel to 
plan, develop, Implement arid evaluate programs for the schools 
that wilj, prepare students |to meet the Regents Competency 
Testing Program stand&cfs, , * 

f The third program is4§jfr Secondary SchoallRegistration program 
""that implements the; .Regents' authority jfco set and enforce 
. minimum standards fo^high schools/ High schools in New York 
, cannot issue diplomas ufiless registered, and junior and senior high 
schools are visited every five yea^s lo ensure compliance with 
regulations and to ensjj jre that th§y are pr oddi ng minimum basic 
Tkills ! instruction antf^cSses with acj^EaEla Jevels* of pup3T 
retention. If i>ot,the department can refer" schools to regional, or 



state resources and recommendxhanges in programs to bring them 
into compliance so that the schoohfcmay be registered. 



Nofth Carolina k 

t . 

North .Carolina's support for school improvement frbta the 
department of public. iqstruction is provided through teams of . 
consultants from eight regional service centers, organized to aid 
local districts .and schools. These centers are staffed, wjth depart- 
ment specialists tod consultants with expertise, for example, in 
staff envelopment, "child nutrition, exceptional children, curricu- ( 
lum development, vocational education and community /school 
relations. The centers hold workshops, help write grant proposals 
# and help develop local district plans and budgets. A Principals' 

Institute, which ^ conducts its training and technical' assistance 
functions largely through the regional centers, focuses on princi- 
pals' needs including time management, stress and performance 
appraisal. Most of the state education agency's services provided to 

■ local school districts are delivered through these centerS — 
branches of the department of public instruction, not intermediate 

% units. 

The state also tests students as they move through school. In 
"71978, at the initiative of Qovernor James Hunt, it began to. 
administer a competency teit inX^ade 11; passing, this test is 
required for hi^i schpol graduation. For students who fainihe ts£t, 
a state compensatory education and remediation program was 
created. Investment in education improvement was a cornerstone 
of the governor's economic development plan, including the 
t minimum competency test.. He can now guarantee companies that 
all high school graduates will have competency in specific .basic 
skills- In addition, the mission of the community college system * 
has been focused on training in labor market skills needed by 
employers in high technology industries, which the governor is 
encouraging to move to the state. The overall program shows how \^ 
a state education system and a school improvement program can 
be part of a broader political goal — in this case, statewide 
economic development. 

. ^ * North Carolina is seeking to mafee a quantum leap in its teacher 
preparation program through its Quality Assurance Program, 
which had its genesis, in a jpinjt resolution of the state board of 
education and the board of governors of the university system, 
with significant support and encouragement from the governor's 
^ffice^Although this program has been ujjdfei^way^a little more w 
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than a year, indications are that significant success is already being 
attained in the* planning process. 



k „ ^ North Dakota 

A % - * 

North .Dakota has a two-pronged ^pproacV^to school ftfiprove- 
njent: enhanced accreditation standards that encourage greater 
parent 'involvement and an instructional ptogram designed to track 
individual student progress throughout his stay in the school 
system* The state has a school approval statute mandating that 
schools meet minimum standards. Revised accreditation standards 
are voluntary and provide opportunities for schools to concentrate 
on school improvement procedures. Additionally, schools may opt 
for a self-study and team visitation process, which requires the 
involvement of parents aqd the community in determining how 

effectively the school is conducting the education process. 

- < 

The student-focused initiative derives from a new state department 
"of education proje'bt called "Each Student Is Special," which is* 
based on three premises: 1)^ each student is unique, 2) rural 
education has significant potential for the delivery of learning 
experiences and 3) rural parents should share in a partnership role 
in education decision making. The project will be piloted in the 
1982-83 school year in a number of predominantly rural schgols. 
The project^will create a parent/faculty team for each student^ 
establish learning objectives and evaluate the progress of the 
student throughout the instructional process. The state has 
designed documents and processes for implementing the project 
and will provide training to both faculty and parents. f 



* Ohio 

Schpol improvement efforts .in Ohio are in a seminal stage and 
now include a restatement of the mission of the public school 

*~ system. Guided by* a revised education philosophy of the state 
bpard of education^ th$ department of education identified 13 
priorities for improving education .quality and is now in various 
standard-setting} developmental a'nd planning stages. One of the 
activities taken. on ^by* the ^.Separtmejit is the development of 
guidelines to be used by local .districts in developing a plan for 

» . • competency v testing of students. School districts' are to h'ave their 
plans in operalipn by l?$4t The department will provide Regional 
workshops to aid t^|Gher& and^dministmtoi^ in ftie development 

' ~~ - Tl^th^ip piansr Ai^ffer dep^meVt action is~to provide leadership 
tolsc^iool districts for improving curriculum that is consistent with 
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\ * 
new elementary and secondary school standards .These new 

standards have been developed and recommende'd to the state 
board. Implementation steps will be developed and published for 
all school officials in 1983, along with ajejie? of meetings to 
explain the new standards to school officials. Publications and 
regional meetings will be held for school persdnnel in developing a 
program that gives students "access to a curriculum \yhich 
provides for a scope and sequence of learning experiences and is 
consistent with applicable standards and laws." New certification 
standards for administrators are to be recommended in 1982, and 
new standards for teachers are to be recommended by 1985. Staff 
development plans include a handbook for developing school 
inservrce-glans and local school districts will develop a comprehen- 
sive inservice plan by 1983. Other programs address pupil 
attendance, discipline, desegregation, vocational education, 
school/comm unity relations, declining enrollments, school fund- 
ing, disadvantaged youth, handicapped and gifted, and effective 
human relations. While these plans are not yet operational, they 
indicate some ambitious and comprehensive goals. 



Oklahoma 

For the past few years, education improvement has been a major 
legislative policy issue. In 1980, the legislature passed a cpmpre- 
hensive teacher education bill that addressed teacher preparation, 
teacher certification, teacher competency testing, staff develop- 
ment and establishment of the entry ye^r assistance program for 
beginning teachers prior to certification. In 1981 the state passed a 
major school finance reform and in 1982 it significantly increased 
.school funding, targeting the bulk of tie increase to higher teacher 
saj^ries. In a further attempt to* improve curriculum, th£ legislature 
appropriated additional funds for the state department of educa- 
tion to dfevelop curriculum guides in all disciplines for all grade 
levels and to assist sdhools in curriculum planning|and review. 
Education, improvement continues to be a major issue, with strong 
legislative and gubernatorial support. 



\ Oregon 




, # *~ r t©i^gCTffS15ftgfaft ISf IcKoorimpTovem^ Oft State-required- 

but locally developed student competency » tests, an instructional' 
program tiiat inust be linked to individual* student needs, and the 
, us& of achievement-tests data t to monitor student progress and 
revise Instructional strategies. In 1980, the Oregon State 3oard of 
Education adopted revised education standards requiring; that 
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instruction be based on student abilities and interests, with goal 
statements of expected achievement andLt{ie charting pf student 
progress in meeting those goate. Ijt 'addition, each district is 
required to develop indicators that will measure student progrjess, 
including reading, writing and mathematics. These actions reflect 
the approach < in whjcli the state sets down certain general 
requirements but allows the districts full authority over the design 
of the instruments and tools to Comply with the sfeite mandates. 



: Pennsylvania 

Ttfe Pennsylvania school improvement program is a broad-based 
comprehensive program. The program requires the development of 
a long-range plan fqt^chool improvements the first stage in the 
process. The plan is assigned to cover a five-year period. It is 
structured around school practices in five major areas. These are 
education programs and services, district management personnel 
{development, community staff ii&olvement and nondistrict sup- 
port services. Districts are required to identify instructional goals 
with priority yanking. If they da not use the state's 12 quality 
goals directly, they* must identify the, relationship between the 
goals. The state's education quality assessment program is used as 
one of the bases for needs assessment. The department has 
organized a large percentage of its personnel data and technology 
resources as a department technical assistance system. This has 
been combined with technical assistance from intermediate 
units ancU a "pairing relationship" service process with insti- 
tutions" of higher education. Each district's long-range plan 
^tijuires evaluation at two junctures a midpoint progress report 
and an end-of-cycle evaluation report. The final report may be 
usfed by the district to apply for "Registration," a department 
process culminating in formal recognition pf the district's efforts. 
Tnis process assists the department in publicly recognizing that the 
major outcomes of school improvement — 1) increased grpwth in 
studen/ achievement, 2) a systematic approach to district manage- 
ment and 3),e^ffective use of community arid nondistrict resources 
— have been.abcomplished. 

The department also maintains ^jcesop&e. systgffL Jto prayide^ 
! Instructional and training material?,' a personnel file, a data bank 
and descriptions of effective .projects. The state funds regional 
teacher inservice councils to identify education needs and to 
furnisiH resources as needed. Executive academies, also funded by 
tfie~state, provide inservice needs fpf^mijiKtrators in basic skills 
improvement, problem solving and stress management. 
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Rhode Island 

The Rhode Island approach to school improvement stresses local 
district planning, supported by technical assistance in specific 
areas from the state education department. The Local Planning 
and Assessment Process is the basic school improvement program. 
It is a long-range effort at school improvement that involves 
educators, students aixd the community in planning, implementing 
and evaluating education programs in the local district. Regula- 
tions require that each district: 1) establish an education philoso-^ 
phy and goals, 2) establish education priorities, 3) analyze and/ 
plan programs in priority goals areas and 4) implement and/ 
evaluate these programs. The department- of education focuses its 
technical assistance efforts on capacity building by, offering a test 
jtem bank, a state-developed model reading program, written 
guides and manuals, and other technical services. Through* the 
statewide assessment program, results of student performance are 
used by local districts in helping to formulate the district plan. 



South Carolina 



South Carolina focuses its education improvement strategies on 
teacher and student testing, and administrator inservice* training. 
Upder the ^Educator Improvement Act passed in 1979, teacher 
candidates must pass the National Teacher Examination (NTE) as 
well as a state-developed criterion-referenced test in areas not 
covered by the NTE/ New teachers are evaluated at least once 
.during their first year of teaching before being issued a regular 
certificate. The South Carolina Administrators Leadership Acade- 
my offers training and; assistance for administrators in three basic 
areas: management skill development, current issues seminars and 
problem solving. The Basic Skills .Assessment Act provides for a 
lst-grade readiness .test for students entering schookand statewide 
criterion-referenced^ testing in grades 2, 3, &f 8 and T,l for 
mathematics and cdMitnUnicati&ns Skills. * ^ 

A W * South Dakota ' i 

..South Dakota haa^lai^qhfitf a series of new efforts. Combining 
technical assistance Services from the curricultfip and ir^truction 
staff ajid the special education staff, it; has begun a new L»9cal 
Field Site. Program, based on the effective schools research of Ron 
Edmonds. It has started^ series of curriculum development efforts 
~s delivered" through intermediate units, developed «ew services and 
leadership development activities for teachers and administrators, 
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including 12 workshops each year and a mandate that teachers 
participate in at least two iriservice education days each year. It 
ha$ started a technology*in-education initiative that is focusing on 
the us& of microcomputers. Further, local school fanning has 
been required undei: the new block grant, Chapter II, require- 
ments. v 'I 

■ 4 ' * ' 
> Tennessee 

In November 1981, fits part of a state department of education 
reorganization, nineoj^trict service centers were created and began 
to function as technical assistance teams providing services to local 
school districts. This reflected an effort to decentralize the state 
education agency .ancLto bgng. resources closer to the district and 

, school level. The centers have , no monitoring or regulatory 
functions* three separate regional teams function iri that capacity. • 
The creation of these .intermediate units occurred simultaneously 
with -the development of a set of statewide school improvement 
strategies and requirements. First, all districts are required to 
cteveiop annually a school improvement plan. These plans must 
include system efforts to improve instruction as they relate to 
curriculum, staff development and community/parent education 
and involvement. Second, in 1979 the legislature an<J state board 
of education mandated that teacher inservice education programs 
should be part of, and directly related to, the overall district plan.,. 
Third, Basic Skills First, a curriculum program identifying basic.. 
skills in reading and math 'for grades K*8 was developed by master 
classroom teachers and has been piloted in the 1981-82 school^,, 

t year and will be available to all schools in the following year. 

A commissioner's discretionary fund has been made avaii 
assist schools in curriculum improvement and instruction b3 
rieeds identified in the instructional improvement plan, inser 
plan or local neeclf assessment. These grants may be used, foF 
example, to acquire consultants to work with the local school in 
curriculum improvement activities, for assistance in implementing 
a school or classroom improvement model, for assistance in • 
conducting staff development programs or for assistance Jp 
planning and evaluation of curriculum. A proposal to projyide , 
. additional resour||s to school districts, the Incentive Funciij|g 
Proposal, will be footed in 10-12 districts in .the 1982-63 schooj 
year. Incentive awards could be based on measured gains 6i 
. student proficiency or percentage of students performing above a 
certain level and 'cSUld be awardejiifl teachers, schools or school . 
systems. * ^ • *< > 
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.Teachers also now must pass the National Teacher's Examination 
to obtain certification, 

Texas 

In Teg$& the school improvement strategy focuses on the 
accreditation process. School district accreditation is established 
by law and districts are required to submit a five-year plan 
identifying their education needs and program priorities. Some 
standards land curriculum are required to meet accreditation 
standards. /Each district that has grades K-12 must offer a, 
well-balance^ curriculum that includes English and other lan- 
guages, mathematics, science, health, physical education, fine arts, 
social studies, econonfics, business and vocational education, and 
Texas ; and U.S. history. The Texas Education Agency monitors 
these efforts and offers technipal assistance primarily through 20 
education service centers. These centers aid the.districts in meeting 
the accreditation requilfc^njents by teaching districts how to assess 
their programs and curriculum problems, and how to solve them. 
In addition, the centers provide a variety of other services on a 
decentralized basis. The Texas Education Agency also is develop- 
ing a model basic skills improvement plan in an effort to provide a 
structure for districts with ineffective schools?- \ 

In addition to these initiatives, the legislature has been involved 'in 
school improvement initiatives by requiring new tests of teachers 
fo* initial certification, and revising the school finance formulas. 



Utah . 

The Utah scttool improvement initiative has a curriculum focus. It 
. is based ; on the State Curriculum Framework, a model for 
,J ^urriculupn development that'grew out of a comprehensive study 
* ^conducted in the* late 1960s involving educators, students and 
citizens, in the identification of goals for education. The model 
outline^ .the procedure fotf using the content of each subject area 
as a vehicle for acquiring life-copiftg skills, rather than emphasizing 
the content knowledge in specific Subject $reas as an end in itself. 
,Departi^eiit of education curriculum specfalists work with local 
district^ to help them develop a course of study, objectives and 
guidelines, inservice activities and assessment strategies. Local 
V 'districts also are required tt> develop or select a student competen- *< 

ey test and set cut-off scores. The tests are uspd as a higfo school u 
. _ g*aduatioxw*equir^ 

remediation. Grade feveVted ted ^detlmmeaby local districts. *[ 
^ f • - • * 1 ; • . % \ 
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* Vermont 



Curing the 1982 stajt§ legislative session, a new state aid to 
education formula was; .passed which involved an increase over 
1981 of $22.4 r million for local school districts. With a new 
commissioner of Education appointed in 1982, several new 
initiatives in regard to school improvement have been irjtrociuced . 
including new certification regulations for elementary and secon- 
dary teachers, new special education rules fgcusing on eligibility, a 
process of assessment x>f the strengths and weaknesses. of Vermont 
public schools with emphasis oh a full reviervf of*: vocational 
education, and a new" approach to teacher inservice training- An 
ongoing program in student basic competency testing in JJ^e local 
schools is now in its fifth year. 

For several years the. Resource Agent Program has been operating 
as a way to disseminate sufceessful education practices. Adminis- 
tered through the department of education and supported by 
federal program 4 funds, teachers "arid^ administrators who have 
developed a special activity, program, method or skill that has 
been successfully tested, are given special workshop training, then 
become available to offer support, in the form of school site yisits 
and workshops, to schools that are in the process of developing an 
idea into an effective education practice. 



Virginia _ 

Virginia's school improvement efforts have their basis in - a 
legislative mandate called the Standards of Quality, which .are , 
revised every two years by the general assembly. The Standards of 
Quality prescribe skill* objectives and curriculum guides for 
districts. Although the state provides technical assistance to local 
education agencies in the development of local standards, the local 
agencies must bear the cost. Schools are monitored every three 
years for compliance with the stated-mandated standards 'of 
• quality: basic skills, career preparation, special education, gifted 
f , and talented, alternative education* Responsible sfyd^i\i copdueV \ * 
m personnel,, staff preparation and development, testing ancf mea^ ^ 
surement, accreditation and school evaluation, planning and jpublic * 
involvement, and policy manuals. In addition, the state s t chool 
funding formula is tied directly to these standards; the formula 
includes,^ specific elementior each standard* , . „ 

Statewide minimum^ competency tests' in reading and m^theipaftcs 
al$b are required for high school graduation. 
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Washington , 



The Basic Education Act of\1977, which was the program njatic 
complement to the 1977 school finance reform bill, requires all 
local school districts to develop curriculum options and student 
assessment procedures and specifies programmatic requirements 
districts must meet as a condition to receive state funds. J\ student 
learning objectives law specifies that, districts must' establish 
student learning objectives in alhsubject areas in every grade, and 
that achievement assessments must^be made^ annually. The 
state monitors'10 percent of the schools each year for compliance. 
The process of curriculum development involves parent, teacher 
and administrator committees in an efforWp© encourage parental 
participation and support of student academic efforts. Statewide 
workshops for parents and^ administrators provide strategies for. 
helping parents participate iji their child's acaderfiirf experience. 

The department of publit instruction conducted an extensive 
statewide survey in^te 19y80 in an attempt to pinpoint citizen |nd 
educator concerns abbut 'education. Three hjgh priority areas for 
jl981-82 were identifi^ja — oral and written communication, 
student motivation* . and discipline, and computer technology. A 
task force in each area has been formed to develop programs and 
suggest alternative sjate policies in the three priority areas and 
should be available for field dissemination in the 1982-83 school, 
year. * • 



. West Virginia , 

Legislation was passed in 1981 requiring the West Virginia 
Department of Education to. develop minimum standards for 
quality education and requiring each school district to develop an 
ffinual plan for schobl improvement that ' addre&es locally 
rajjptified needs. The department will review plans annually. Every 
fourth year, an on-site review will be! conducted to verify 
ctopliance with the standards aqfjTto review the district's school 
improvement plan. This review will determine the district status 
fen* .each county — fulf approval, substantial full approval, 
probation, nonapproval Technical assistance 'will be provided for 
remediation if necessary. Each clistrict must also se£ c aside three 
noninstructional days each school year for continuing education 
activities. Each district must establish a continuing education 
couWil to assess needs and to write a district plan that wilf be 
reviewed by the department of education. Given»the recent state 
suraeme court decision overturning the school finanjdfe system, 
including a detailed court definition of a "thorough and efficient" 
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Education system, much more activity in defining the state's 
-♦—education program and implementing effective school plans are 
likely in the next few years. 

. In the area of curriculum, West Virginia has initiated or has" 
completed: specification of learning outcomes and learning objec- 
tives for all content areas in early childhood, middle chUdhoo^k 
and adolescent education; development, implementation and 
evaluation of cOmpet&*cy-based staff development packages in 
reading; replication and evaluation of ther Stallihgs classroom 
management model; replication, implementation and evaluation of 
teacher expectations student achievement project (TESA); design, 
development, implementation anlr evaluation of a computer- 
1 assisted mathematics laboratory; design, development, implemen- 
tation and evaluation of a Chicago mastery learning projecTln 
reading; design and implementation of systematic model for staff 
development packages in curriculum development; design of 
competency-based staff development package for the implementa- 
tion of new curriculum in*the content areas; initiation of the 
develppment of an, education program development, model that 
brings together speciaf and regular educators for the benefit of 
exceptional children; design and implementation of a statewide 
computerized textbook adoptipn afld use reporting system; 
implementation of a supervised entry level guidance program (fifth 
* year on-site supervision); development of objective-referenced 
tests based on reading learning outcomes and learning objectives; 
and implementation of a statewide irfodel for competency -based 
, staff development. " 

The West Virginia Board of Education adopted a policy in April 
1982 that defines four components of teacher education pro- 
grams. These components are: basic skills, general studies, content 
specialization and * professional education. The performance of 
teacher education students in basic skiUs and general studies may 
*be assessed by techniques developed by each institution. Perform- 
ance in content specializations and general educatibn will be 
assessed by statewide standardized performance instruments. All 
testing must occur within^ipprpved teachw education programs 
and dfcta are to be used for diagnostic and prescriptive purposes. 

Wisconsin 

\ 

Wisconsin's education improvement effort has centered on a new 

u^minimum^xompetency test^In 1982, the legislature passed a 

permissive minimum competency testing law. Local districts are 
Ms encouraged to develop and administer such a test. The role of the 
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state department of education is to have available a bank of test 

items *that districts can use in 'the development of thes6 tests. 
^Schools also can develop their own items, or they can buy 

commercially- developed, tests. The department also reviews the 
.tests given by districts electing to participate and reimburses the 

district for a portion of the cost of the tests. 



Wyoming concentrates on staff development as its primary school 
improvement initiative and holds an administrator workshop every 
summer. In addition, during ~the school year it uses a "broker 
system" of state education agency consultants who visit local 
superintendents every six weeks in an effort to improve communi- 
cation between the department and local school districts, and to 
Stimulate school improvement. The superintendents can recom- 
mend visits to and consultations with local school principals and 
teachers. 




Wyoming 




